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Have you ever watched a hummingbird sucking nectar from a flower? 
Or a chickadee scratching for food under a pine tree? Or a robin 
building a nest in which to lay her eggs and hatch her young? 
Chances are that if you have observed all or any of these things that 


yours is a “yard of happiness.” 


Most of us enjoy the bird life around us, but not all go to the extent of 
protecting that life—particularly in winter when it is so difficult for 
birds to survive. Birds depend on us humans for food, just as we de- 
pend on them for human survival. As a noted bird authority, Don 
Hyde, states, ‘In the Animal Kingdom dogs may be man’s best friend, 
the horse his most faithful servant, but BIRDS are indisputably his 


greatest benefactors.”’ 


Human life on this planet would be impossible without birds, so it cer- 
tainly behooves all of us to feed them. Learn to recognize the birds 
around your home and then, during the winter months ahead, provide 
them with the most satisfactory foods. Place feeders here and there 
out of the cat's reach, and be sure that at least one is in full view of 
your breakfast table. It’s a thrill to watch these feathered friends on a 


snowy morning enjoying the fruits of your bounty. 


Lets all strive to have “yards of happiness” 


C. E. B. 
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LEAGUE’S WORK FOR HORSES GOES ON 


N these days when the nation’s 
highways are literally clogged 

with automobiles — when traffic on 
the streets of Boston results in ar- 
duous and time-consuming move- 
ment, man’s most faithful servant, 
the horse, is very apt to be over- 
looked or entirely forgotten. Al- 
though horses have all but disap- 
peared from the street scene, there 
are still many who need, and receive, 
the League’s attention. 

The Animal Rescue League of 
Boston is noted for its work of welfare 
for small animals, but its protective 
work for horses always has been an 
integral and important part of the 
services provided to all creatures. In 
her first annual report in 1900, Mrs. 
Huntington Smith said, ““‘When the 
people of Boston wake up to the 
work the Animal Rescue League is 
already doing, and realize the work 
it could do if means were provided, 
I hope we shall have funds enough 
to hire or own a place outside the 
city where we can start on a mod- 
erate scale a Home of Rest for Horses 
on the excellent plan of that which 
has been formed in London, and is 
so successful, not only in relieving 
the suffering of the horse, but in 
teaching his owner thoughtfulness 
and humanity.” 

Eight years later Mrs. Smith was 
able to report that the realization of 
her great desire had been fulfilled. 
During those years Mrs. Smith had 


looked at a number of places, but 
found it very difficult to get such a 
place as she had in mind at the 
price she wished to pay. But, as the 
old proverb says, ““Everything comes 
in time to him who can wait” and 
on March 18, 1907 a farm in Ded- 
ham was found that answered the 
requirements. With gifts from gen- 
erous donors, the place was pur- 
chased and some needed repairs and 
improvements immediately started. 
On July 10, 1907, while the car- 
penters were still at work in the 
barn, two mares, Nellie and Black 
Beauty, who were greatly in need of 
rest, were received at the Pine Ridge 
Home of Rest for Horses. 

It was not long before all the stalls 
were filled and tired, bruised, lame 
and blind horses could be seen feed- 
ing peacefully in the paddocks, roll- 
ing in the soft grass, or standing 
under the trees enjoying the privilege 
of fresh air and perfect rest. From its 
beginning, Pine Ridge served the 
need of a place where the League 
took horses for rest, horses that were 
convalescing from some accident or 
illness, and a few pensioners. The 
majority were there for rest, after 
being taken from the laborious duties 
of pulling a cab, an express wagon 
or a wood, coal or ice team. What- 
ever the case, no horse was allowed 
to leave until he was in good condi- 
tion to work again. 

But the resting and retirement of 


infirm horses was only a part of the 
League’s rescue work. Hundreds of 
old horses and horses unfit for work 
were located and purchased each 
year from auction rooms, sales stables 
and individuals. Usually these horses 
were destroyed at once. Complaints 
of cruelty or neglect were investigated 
and conditions corrected or owners 
prosecuted. Then on Christmas Eve, 
1912, two agents fed between three 
and four hundred horses with pieces 
of carrots and apples, meal and 
sugar, not neglecting the drivers who 
were given gallons of hot coffee and 
doughnuts. Thus began the Christ- 
mas Dinner for Horses. 

Today, this work of relief and 
rescue of horses continues. Horses 
may have all but disappeared from 
the streets but the need for our work 
seems constant. Last year the League 
provided 462 horses (more than were 
fed in 1912) a Christmas Dinner of 
mixed feed, while the dogs and cats 
living in the various stables were 
served a good beef and fish meal. In 
addition seventeen blankets were 
given to deserving owners to keep 
their horses warm. 

The League’s Chief Investigator, 
**Archie” MacDonald, is still called 
on to make many investigations re- 
garding the proper treatment of 
horses. ‘‘Archie,’’ who seems to have 
a talking acquaintance with every 
horse in the vicinity of Boston, still 
finds the League’s rescue work 
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needed. Last year it was necessary 
for him to destroy 133 old and infirm 
horses. It seems unbelievable, per- 
haps, but does indicate the still ex- 
istent need. 

By the same token the Pine Ridge 
Home of Rest for Horses continues 
to serve its purpose, although in a 
slightly different manner, as today 
most horses which are brought there 
come as pensioners or to be retired. 
At the moment there are three horses 
enjoying the hospitality found at 
Pine Ridge. One was taken away 
from a family who could not afford 
to feed the animal. Since arriving at 
Pine Ridge this starved horse has 
taken on flesh and is once again 
enjoying life. The other two horses, 
Jonathan and Betty, are recently 
retired Police horses. By a strange 
coincidence Jonathan (or John) was 
at Pine Ridge briefly some ten years 
ago. A magnificent beast, he was 
just too fine an animal to retire, so 


Photo by Les Giles 
“Mr. Bones” and “Jonathan” in their box stalls at Pine Ridge. 


he and his stable mate, a beautiful 
mare, were turned over to the Met- 
ropolitan Police. About three years 
ago Mr. MacDonald was called to 
destroy the mare. John, however, 
continued to serve the Police until 
this summer when his good friends 
in the police force decided he should 
spend the rest of his days in happy 
retirement at Pine Ridge. It also was 
decided to retire Betty, who had 
faithfully served as a police horse, at 
the same time. 

Today, John, Betty and “Mr. 
Bones” enjoy the box stalls and pad- 
docks of Pine Ridge just as other 
horses have through the years. Under 
the kind watchfulness of Superin- 
tendent Arthur Foster their days are 
happy ones and as they browse in 
the green fields they, like so many 
other horses before them, must be 
thankful for the attention and good 
providence of the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston. 


Photo by Les Giles 


“Betty,” a retired police horse, gets a new set of shoes. 


OUR NEW STAFF MEMBERS 


INTRODUCING: 


CLIFFORD BOSHAN 
Elected League Manager 


The Board of Directors of the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston 
recently elected Clifford Boshan to 
the position of Manager, a _ post 
formerly held by Miss Mary E. 
Boutelle. Miss Boutelle had requested 
that she be relieved of the managerial 
responsibilities, but most fortunately 
will remain a member of the League 
staff handling various duties with 


FABIAN BACHRACH 


Clifford Boshan. 


the same skill and compassion as in 


years past. 

Mr. Boshan is by no means a 
stranger to many members and 
friends of the League, having served 
as both a Director and Treasurer of 
this Society, in which capacities he 
became well acquainted with the 
functions and over-all operations of 
the organization. 

Mr. Boshan was born in Water- 
ville, Maine and attended the 
Quincy, Massachusetts, High School. 
He was graduated from Boston Uni- 
versity in 1924 with a Bachelor of 
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Arts degree. Immediately after his 
graduation, Mr. Boshan entered the 
field of investment banking with 
Dillon, Read and Company with 
whom he was associated until 1933. 
In that year he entered the Second 


-National Bank of Boston where for 


the past ten years he served as Trust 
Officer with emphasis on institutional 
and charitable funds. In addition, 
Mr. Boshan serves as a trustee of 
Kents Hill School, Milton Hospital 
and the Milton Savings Bank. He 
makes his home at 126 Reedsdale 
Road, Milton and Wolf’s Neck, Free- 
port, Maine. 

Mr. Boshan assumed his new posi- 
tion with the League on October 
15th and already his enthusiastic 
and businesslike approach to various 
problems has penetrated to other 
members of the staff. We welcome 
him and wish him a long and pleas- 
ant association with us. 
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Sara Jane Hammer 


Miss Hammer commutes from 
Wayland to her post as secretary to 
our president. Her vivid interest in 
animals and in humane and edu- 
cational work antedates by many 
years her recent association with the 
League. Eric, the reluctant Dane, 
and Snowball, the lively Cocker, 
Sara’s pets, are illustrious additions 
to the roster of those owned by staff 
members. 

At Bennet Junior College, Sara 
devoted herself to music. She is now 
looking forward to resuming two- 
piano work with her mother when 
their new home is completely ready. 
At Bryant and Stratton, she prepared 
herself for a career as secretary, and 
then spent four years in the offices at 
M.I.T. There the International Club 
occupied much of her leisure time 
and stimulated her desire to speak 


German, a talent she continues to 
develop by absorbing correspondence 
with an Austrian friend, and by her 
conversation classes at the Boston 
Center. There, by the way, the ac- 
count of the capture of the fox in 
the State House afforded sufficient 
material for an evening of German 
conversation! Sara has also worked 
for Aloha Camps, Inc., and had an 
opportunity in that connection to 
utilize her skill as a horsewoman. 
She has ridden since childhood when 
she thought nothing of arising at 
dawn to spend two hours on her 
horse before starting off to school. 
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Lorraine J. King 


For eight months, Lorraine’s pleas- 
ant smile has been welcoming those 
who arrive with animals for treat- 
ment at our Clinic. The youngest 
member of our staff, Lorraine com- 
bines excellent judgment, sound com- 
mon sense and wonderful tact with 
gaiety in her role as Receptionist. 

Many hobbies diversify and 
deepen her life. She is an expert 
knitter, as the fortunate person who 
will receive the handsome blue Ar- 
gyle socks she is working on, will 
testify. At least once a week, Lor- 
raine arrives with skates — not to 
institute a new custom at the League 
—but to engage in one of her 
favorite sports after work. She can 
frequently be heard arguing with 
Archie MacDonald over the relative 
merits of South Boston and Medford. 
She collects popular records and 
recipes, and shares with her family 
in Medford (where she was gradu- 
ated from high school) a stately cat, 
Snooky. 
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Frank Dost, D.V.M. 


From the Pacific Coast to Carver 
Street is something of a long distance 
record! Dr. Dost, a graduate of the 
College of Veterinary Medicine at 
Washington State College, arrived 
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in New England in June. His first 
assignment here was as assistant to 
Dr. Thibeault in Wakefield. Later, 
the Dosts settled in Cambridge near 
Radcliffe College where Mrs. Dost is 
a graduate student completing her 
work in Economics. Dr. Dost joined 
the Clinic Staff in October. 

Dr. Dost has been too preoccupied 
in getting established here to pursue 
his favorite sports. Later he hopes 
to become familiar with the Eastern 
counterparts of Puget Sound and the 
Olympic Mountains. 

Dr. Dost not only treats animals in 
the Clinic; he also has an office in 
the Shelter where he can oversee the 
lost, strayed, and surrendered ani- 
mals there. 

®@@ 


William Kennedy 


Bill Kennedy is a driver on the 
East Boston-Everett route, an oc- 
cupation he has had since June. He 
lives in Charlestown with his wife 
and young daughter, Diane Marie. 

In the past, Mr. Kennedy has 
bred English Bulldogs and is looking 
forward to the time and place suit- 
able for resuming this interest. He is 
unable temporarily to have a pet, but 
that perhaps only increases his sym- 
pathy for animals. 


PUPPY TALK 


Consider my puppy, 
A little brown mutt— 
No special breeding, 
No pedigree, but 
A heart full of love, 
Eyes full of joy— 
Yelps of pure bliss 
With his favorite toy! 
Burrows in dirt, 
Tunnels through snow, 
Tail wagging madly — 
How fast he can go! 
Soft head 'neath my fingers, 
Moist tongue on my cheeks, 
Brown eyes trusting and loyal— 
My “dumb” puppy speaks. 


Jean Kuowles 


for December, 1957 


B. MAUDE PHILLIPS PASSES 


T Is with regret that the passing of B. Maude Phillips, affectionately known 
I as “Auntie Maude,” is recorded. After an illness of several years, Miss 
Phillips succumbed to a heart attack on Sunday, September 9, 1951. 

Miss Phillips had been a member of the League “‘family”’ for nearly thirty- 
four years, serving its founder, Mrs. Huntington Smith, for fifteen of those 
years not only efficiently as a secretary but with the loving devotion of a 
daughter. She was Manager of the Annual Fair in all her years with the or- 
ganization and did much toward its growth into a successful function. 

After Mrs. Smith’s death, Miss Phillips became Director of Education and 
it was through her vision and untiring efforts that the use of marionettes was 
introduced as a medium for humane teaching in the schools. She loved animals, 
and children as well, and believed firmly that the child impressed early in 
life with the importance of kindness to and consideration of every living 
creature will grow into a merciful and understanding citizen of the world. 
She was able to impart to others the creative enthusiasm she possessed, an 
enthusiasm which did not dim with her passing years. Had she lived until 
September 18 she would have been seventy-six years ‘‘young.”’ 

In response to an invitation from Sir Wilfred and Lady Anne Grenfell, in 
June 1932 Miss Phillips joined them on a trip to Labrador. The object of the 
journey was the advancement of education in the care and treatment of 
animals among people who are to a great extent dependent upon them for 
their livelihood, and to encourage teachers in that distant, barren country to 
introduce Humane Education as a part of the school curriculum. It can be 
rightly termed the first foreign missionary journey ever undertaken strictly in 
behalf of animals. 

Those of you who knew and loved ‘‘Auntie Maude” will recognize her in 
this apt description written by Warren W. McSpadden, Director of Education 
for the American $.P.C.A. in New York City: 

‘*‘She was a most unusual person, a person of contradictions, 
in a way. Without formal education she was still a great teacher. 
Few can equal her ability to instill those virtues that go into the 
building of character in children. Yet I doubt that she ever gave 
very much thought to the character building process. She had a 
flair for the dramatic that carried into every nook and cranny of 
her work; yet she herself was a very plain little person. She was 
a hard, persevering worker, a veritable slavedriver to herself; yet 
she always had time to extend help and friendship, material or 
spiritual, to those in need. She sought peace and freedom in a 
kind of Nirvana of hero-worship; yet she was as hard and 
practical as a ten-penny nail. She talked of the past and all its 
nostalgia, but I know she had plans for the next ten years in 
her work. 

‘*T can see her now, moving along twice the pace for her years. 
I can hear her now giving vent to her creative enthusiasm. 
Maude never just told you something; she lived it for you. She 
was a truly great little character, and we have all missed her 
these last few years. We shall miss her even more now that we 
know she is gone.” 

Miss Phillips is indeed missed and with her passing the League and the 
cause of Humane Education has suffered a great loss. 
cE TE EL 
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THE FOX" OF - BEACON 


‘sf FOX? In the State House? It 
A couldn’t be!” 

Immediately, when the rumors 
began flying, the doubting Thomas 
in each one rejected the notion as 
ridiculous. Someone had thought he 
had seen a fox lurking in the shadowy 
corridors of Boston’s famous State 
House. Yet, what could cause any- 
one to have such an hallucination? 
Night watchmen and Capitol police- 
men are unaccustomed to dreaming 
about woodland creatures, as they 
go their rounds from hour to hour. 
Still the night watchmen whispered 
to one another like the soldiers on 
guard at Elsinore. 

‘“‘Have you seen anything strange 
tonight?” 

“Ts there really a fox?” 

‘“‘Where do you suppose it hides 
in the daytime?” 

“How did it get here?” 

Perhaps the matter would have 
rested at just this point of speculation 
for many days to come — a kind of 
diversion from routine political gos- 
sip —a hint of a story that feature 
writers embellish from day to day. 

Perhaps the story would never 
have come out at all, had it not been 
for Fred Grimes. It was he, the 
master plumber from Bedford, with 
his map-like knowledge of the in- 
ternal construction of the great build- 
ing, who removed the affair from 
the realm of speculation to that of 
immediate, pressing reality. In the 
clear light of early morning on Oc- 
tober 31 (had it been Hallowe’en, 
what a story there would have been!) 
as he checked pipes in the sub- 
basement beneath the storeroom 
under the cafeteria, he surprised the 
phantom shape scurrying into a hole 
as it returned from its search for 
breakfast. But even though he had 
only a glimpse of it, Fred Grimes 
recognized it instantly. Not a doubt 
remained in his mind. What he had 
seen was no ghost. This was Reynard. 
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What should be done? There must 
be action! A fox, wandering at will 
over marble floors, behind solemn 
statues, or among the sacred folds of 
flags and banners, challenged the 
collective ingenuity of Capitol Hill. 
A call to hunt, unannounced and 
without fanfare, yet so strange and 
urgent that not even a chance passer- 
by failed to respond, stirred the 
staidest elevator operator and the 
most dignified Senator. 

Veterans of many thrilling rescues, 
Al Morris and Fred Barrett of the 
Animal Rescue League, began op- 
erations soon after the Order Depart- 
ment at the Shelter had received the 
message from Albert Allison, as- 
sistant building superintendent. 
Arthur T. Lyman, director of Con- 
servation for Massachusetts, was at 
hand together with Archibald Mac- 
Donald, Chief Investigator for the 
League, and many others. 

Meanwhile the fox waited in its 
hole, barred from exit by Fred 
Grimes’ provident and prompt action 
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in stopping up the aperture. Now 
Reynard recognized that. he was 
beleaguered and drew upon reserves 
of native wisdom to aid him, as well 
as upon much newly acquired knowl- 
edge of the passages and crevices of 
the building he had been haunting — 
for who knows how long! 

The retreat he had chosen would 
deserve first prize for inaccessability 
in any contest. One entrance to it 
was through a hole six inches in 
diameter; the other, through a trap 
door that Fred Grimes used. Outside 
the hole, the League agents arranged 
a humane trap of wire mesh, three 
feet long, open at one end, and 
baited with horse meat. To force the 
fox into the trap, Fred Grimes from 
the interior of the sooty vault urged 
the fox from the rear. 

Pursued by his enemy, man, Rey- 
nard made several half-hearted sor- 
ties toward the trap. 

‘‘Look, here comes) thestox:4 
shouted hundreds of spectators keep- 
ing vigil in the corridor leading 
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Ever-present onlookers watch as fox is rescued. 
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from the hole. “Sh! Watch him!” 

The photographers poised their 
cameras. Light bulbs began to flash. 

What would you have done in 
Reynard’s place? 

Into the comforting darkness, the 
welcome intricacy of steam pipes 
and hydraulic conduits, the fox re- 
treated. He did not notice the op- 
pressive heat, the lack of oxygen 
that made the men so uncomfortable 
as they waited. 

“Well, if the fox will not come. 
into the trap, he must be brought} 
into it,’ Al Morris decided. 

How to get the fox into his hands. 
was a question to which Al had only | 
one answer: the intrepid animal must | 
be put temporarily to sleep. Inch by | 
inch on his back Al Morris propelled 
himself into Reynard’s lair. Al could 
not turn around —he could only 
look upward. There was the fox, 
clinging for all his life to a narrow 
ledge, a small fox, only three feet 
long and not much more than seven 
months old, clinging desperately. 
From the trap door, Fred Grimes 
projected a pole from which fluttered, 
not a flag of truce, but a rag saturated 
with chloroform. 

Even to that the fox did not suc- 
cumb easily. Once Al imagined he 
had Reynard. 

‘““Here he comes!” he shouted to 
Fred Barrett, on guard outside. 

But only several grey hairs gleamed 
on Al’s extended fingers. 

The watcher in the gloom, sweat- 
ing from the reeking pipes, thirsty as 
though out in the sun of a mid-July 
day, peered at the fox for the first 
signs of relaxation. Al Morris knew 
that it was only a matter of time now 
before even that gallant spirit would 
become subdued. Careful not to harm 
the fox, he exposed it gradually to 
the anaesthetic. 

Seven hours after the hunt had 
started, the fox, involuntarily limp 
with muscles all at ease, surrendered 
and fell into Al Morris’s hands. 

A sad ending to a glorious chase? 
Not so! 
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The fox which caused all the excitement, alive and unhurt, is turned over to 

Commissioner of Conservation, Arthur T. Lyman (right). Others in picture are 

(left to right) League Agent, Al Morris, Albert Allison and Chief Investigator 
Archie MacDonald. 


Unlike most hunts, this had a 
happy ending for the fox. 

Now he runs at will in the State 
Preserve at Westwood, hugging his 
inviolable mystery close within him. 
Front-page hero, a many-times 
photographed celebrity, the butt of 
numerous jokes, only Reynard knows 
the answer to the question that is at 
the heart of the matter — how he 
came to Beacon Hill. If, as some 
think, he just happened in, then Al 
Morris and Fred Barrett hope fer- 
vently that Reynard’s taste of pub- 
licity will not again lure him to 
Boston. 

There’s nothing like a fox — in its 
own place! 

* OK Ok 

Widespread praise has been show- 
ered upon the Animal Rescue League 
for the execution of this unusual 
capture. To the men, it was “‘all part 
of the day’s work” — and their days 
often include assignments as impor- 
tant and demanding, if not as spec- 


tacular, as the rescue of Reynard. 

They cherish especially the tribute 
of Arthur T. Lyman who wrote to 
Mr. Buttrick: 

“Both as Commissioner of Con- 
servation for the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts and as an individual 
I wish to thank the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston and its representa- 
tives, Messrs. Archibald MacDonald 
and Albert Morris, for taking the 
grey fox that was loose in the State 
House in such a careful manner that 
the fox was entirely unharmed when 
turned over to me, although it had 
not fully recovered from the effects of 
the anesthesia. 

‘This recovery was completed a 
few hours later; and when I released 
the animal in the forest last night, 
it was in excellent shape. 

‘*Under the circumstances and the 
difficulties of the taking of this fox 
without injury I must say that the 
work of your representatives was 
truly extraordinary.” 
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HE 75th Convention of the 

American Humane Association 
was held this year in Cleveland, Ohio, 
October ist through the 4th. This 
marked the Diamond Jubilee of the 
Association and its work for animal 
and child protection. Cleveland was 
selected as the Convention site, as it 
was here that the Association was 
founded 75 years ago. 

The fact that this was the As- 
sociation’s Diamond Jubilee served 
as an inspiration to the many dele- 
gates who attended from all over 
the United States and Canada. 

Following the registration of dele- 
gates on Sunday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 30th, and the forenoon of 
Monday, October 1st, the opening 
session was called to order by Presi- 
dent Robert F. Sellar. After the 
opening ceremonies, Miss Florence 
Maher, beloved Office Manager of 
the American Humane Association, 
key-noted the conference with an 
inspirational talk covering the found- 
ing and history of the Association. 
Miss Maher, well known to humane 
workers for her unflagging interest 
in all matters pertaining to animal 
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welfare, was perhaps best qualified 
of anyone to give this address, as she 
has known and worked with three 
Association presidents. Following 
Miss Maher on the platform, Larry 
Andrews, the Association’s Rocky 
Mountain Regional Director, gave a 
most interesting and thrilling ac- 
count of his work in the vast areas of 
the southwest. The concluding 
speaker, Joseph F. Moran, Director 
of the Association’s Children’s De- 
partment, gave a brief progress re- 
port of the activities of his depart- 
ment. 

Monday evening, the delegates 
were welcomed at a near-by theatre 
where, through the cooperation of 
Universal International Pictures, 
they were treated to seeing the new 
film ‘‘You Never Can Tell,” featur- 
ing the world famous canine star, 
Flame. In addition, Flame, and his 
owner, Frank Barnes, were present in 
person both at the picture Monday 
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Looking at the League's exhibit at the convention — Carlton E. 
Buttrick, Warren W. McSpadden, Mrs. Buttrick and Charles W. 
Friedrichs. 
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American Humane Association Holds Diamond Jubilee Convention 


Photos by Les Giles 


Participants on livestock loss prevention panel are, from left to right, Dr. W. A. 
Young, Dr. J. R. Pickard, Rutherford Phillips, George Zeiss, Ray Meltz, John C. 
MacFarlane, League's Livestock loss director R. Carroll Jones and Tom Justice. 


evening, and for the duration of the 
Convention. 

Tuesday, October 2nd, was devoted 
entirely to conference sessions. Under 
the chairmanship of Warren W. Mc- 
Spadden, Director of Education of 
the American S.P.C.A., New York 
City, a most interesting and educa- 
tional discussion was held on humane 
education with participants from va- 
rious societies throughout the United 
States. As a part of the session, Miss 
Harriett Flannery and Mrs. Miriam 
Smith of the League, put on a demon- 
stration of a marionette show used 
successfully by the League in educat- 
ing young people in care of their 
pets. In the afternoon of the same 
day a panel of experts from the three 
Cleveland newspapers discussed good 
public relations and told how hu- 
mane organizations might best pre- 


serve such relations with the press,” 


as well as giving hints on what type 
of material newspapers are most 
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likely to use. Emergency animal 
relief and civil defence was the topic 
for the session Tuesday evening. Les 
Giles of the American Humane As- 
sociation served as chairman and 
participants in the discussion in- 
cluded Colonel Frank Manak, Area 
Commander of the Ohio Defence 
Corps, Arthur Amundson of the 
American S.P.C.A. and R. J. Che- 
noweth, President, Wayside Waifs, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Dr. Wesley A. Young, Managing 
Director of the Anti-Cruelty Society, 
Chicago, served as chairman of the 
Wednesday morning session devoted 
to animal aid and control. This 
consisted of a first aid lecture and 
practical demonstration by Dr. 
Young, including audience participa- 
tion. Live animals were used, teach- 
ing proper administration of medi- 
cine, proper handling and control, 
first aid and emergency care of horses, 
dogs, cats and birds. All of these 
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animals were brought into the ball- 
room for the demonstration. 

It was inevitable that a discussion 
of Livestock Loss Prevention would 
be included in the Convention, be- 
cause it was the reason for the original 
calling of delegates to Cleveland 75 
years previous, a meeting which re- 
sulted in the organization of the 
Association. At that time the problem 
of livestock loss due to improper 
transportation and handling was of 
such importance that it was felt that 
steps must be taken to control the 
interstate transportation of these ani- 
mals. Much has been done since 
then to improve the conditions of 
livestock, but much more still needs 
to be accomplished. For these rea- 
sons, a discussion of Livestock Loss 
Prevention, with all of its modifica- 
tions, was just as necessary at the 
1951 Convention as it was in 1876. 
The League’s Director of Livestock 
Loss Prevention, R. Carroll Jones, 


spoke most interestingly on **Edu- 
cational Aspects of Livestock Loss 
Prevention” as a participant on the 
panel discussing this subject. 

Wednesday evening was reserved 
for the annual banquet. Sydney H. 
Coleman, a former President of the 
Association and presently Executive 
Vice-President of the American 
S.P.C.A., served as toastmaster. Spe- 
cial guests included Frank Barnes and 
his dog, Flame, who was presented 
the William O. Stillman Award, one 
of the highest recognitions that can 
be received in the humane field. The 
Gaines’ “Fido”’ award to the out- 
standing humane worker of the year 
was presented to Mrs. Ethel Tomp- 
kins of the Marin County Humane 
Society in California. Guest speaker 
for the evening was Will Judy, editor 
of DOG WORLD. 

The forenoon of the final day was 
devoted to an open forum under 
the chairmanship of Charles W. 
Friedrichs, Secretary-Manager of the 
San Francisco S.P.C.A. Concluding 
the conference, the delegates enjoyed 
a tour of the Cleveland Animal 
Protective Society’s shelter. 


Warren W. McSpadden discusses place of marionettes in humane education 
with League’s Miriam K. Smith and Harriett A. Flannery. 
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MarGaret Morse Corrin, Director 


CARE SECO Bika Nest 


Harwicupeort, MaAssACHusETTS 


ITH the passing of balmy au- 

V y tumn days comes sharp reali- 
zation that at any moment winter 
storms may plunge from hiding to 
disrupt our peace of mind. 

Remembering former experiences, 
we question ‘‘What pet animals have 
been left behind to shift for them- 
selves this year?” 

Judging by the fact that, so far, 
no cases of desertion have been re- 
ported, we are in hopes that summer 
visitors in general have become aware 
of their responsibility toward fellow 
creatures whom they have made a 
part of their household. 

The friend of animals, who never 
has turned a deaf ear to any plaintive 
feline call or tried to be persuaded 
that the cat which haunted her 
neighborhood must have a good 
home elsewhere, telephoned that she 
had recently adopted one more ap- 
pealing kitten. Her handsome 
Smokey, whose picture adorned our 
June, 1950 magazine cover has wel- 
comed the young stranger, and re- 
verted to kittenhood to make it feel 
at home. 

Recently an elderly man well 
known to us called up in deep 
distress to tell us that his Spotty was 
lost. Did I remember Spotty? Indeed 
I did. A smart little terrier, white 
with brown spots, adopted from the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston 
about 14 years ago. 

Through the years, man and dog 
had been inseparable. In our town 
they were familiar figures as they 
wended their way on errands of 
business or pleasure. Spotty had his 
own special job. As a non-profes- 
sional rat catcher he was welcomed 
by sundry shop keepers to their 
basements where rodents abounded. 
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To the Terrier this occupation was 
the greatest sport on earth, and never 
mind the danger, although on several 
occasions he came near to death by 
poisoning. Devoted care had pulled 
him through. Now, however, partly 
blind, no longer active, he had be- 
come panic-stricken in a storm and 
had disappeared. 

Anyone who has lost a loved pet 
under such conditions, knows the 
agony of uncertainty which ensues. 
Two days and a half of anxious 
watching, waiting and telephoning 


BO'S RETURN 


Yonder on a moon-touched hill 
Early frost clings white, 

Or is your spirit roaming 

This November night? 


Rabbits through dry leaves rustling, 
Fresh laid scent | know 

Would tempt you from dog heaven— 
Happy hunting, Bo! 


Margaret Morse Coffin 


followed. At last Spotty was found 
bewildered in the midst of traffic by 
a kind pedestrian who stood by to 
guard him until our Harwich agent 
was reached and arrived at the spot 
to rescue him and take him speedily 
to his master. 

So once again two faithful friends 
were united until not many days 
later the gallant little dog, who must 
have been at least 16 years old, 
passed to his reward. 

No dog was ever more sincerely 


mourned. Spotty’s master, however, 
unlike some persons who declare 
they never again will have a pet, told 
us: “I must have another dog to 
keep me company.” So we were on 
the lookout for just the right one — 
not too young — when word came 
from a couple who must be away 
from home much of the time that 
they were seeking a home for their 
pet dog where he would not be left 
alone. 

Soon they brought Pat (born on 
Patriots’ Day four years ago) to this 
new home in Harwich and there I 
found him not long afterwards guard- 
ing the house with an air of proprie- 
torship, but wagging his tail in 
friendly greeting to bid me welcome. 
His eyes, brown and kindly in soft 
contrast to a coat of cream color, 
smooth, velvety as doe skin were not 
for me, however. He was watching 
the road eagerly, and presently from 
the farther side there came into view 
the figure of a man moving slowly 
but surely toward us. 

Glad barks of recognition, then: 
*“Hi, Pat. Waiting for me are you?” 
Pat sprang joyfully into the air, raced 
in circles, then back again to rise on 
his hind legs and burl himself against 
his master’s chest. ‘“‘All right, Pat! 
I’m back again, I’m here.” 

“Tt’s all right for both of you,” I 
told him as I watched them together, 
‘‘and his first master and mistress 
will be thankful to hear it when I 
call them up this evening.” 

Driving home in the twilight, 
thoughts of many dog friends of our 
own and of others filled my mind. 
How short their lives! Yet when we 
have lived happily together, the bond 
is so strong that even those who 
have gone, come back to us in spirit. 
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ENTRY IN A DOG BOOK 


RoM Office Manager to Kennel 

Attendant, all workers in ani- 
mal protective societies are familiar 
with the dog book. To me, a new- 
comer to this branch of humane 
work, it represented in the beginning 
just another kind of record. I re- 
garded it with grave respect, recog- 
nizing its importance as a permanent 
history from which statistics could be 
compiled on a yearly basis. 

With fear and awe I hesitated over 
my first ‘‘bookings’’, debating the 
delicate questions each item sug- 
gests. Sable or dark brindle — which 
would better describe that aged 
Great Dane? Should the Spitz, 
brought to the Clinic too late to be 
cured of its distemper, be considered 
fawn or blonde? What difference be- 
tween long and curly hair? Perhaps 
one dog could have both! Howcould I 
have knownthat a Boxer’s ears arecut? 
To me they seemed erect in contrast 
to drooping. Cut as an adjective in 
the dog book long remained a puzzle 
to me. (Incidentally, I learned later 
that there is even a law in this Com- 
monwealth governing the cropping 
of dog’s ears and that the League 
disapproves of this practice!) 

All records choose their own way 
and their own hour to come alive. 
Even the yellowest newspaper, brit- 
tle with the years, has its moment of 
vivid existence in the quickening 
imagination of biographer or his- 
torian. It was Cocoa who brought 
life to the dog book for me, al- 
though I learned about this small, 
tan spaniel only after his death. 

Cocoa had already been booked 
when I arrived at the Receptionist’s 
Desk one morning in grey November. 
I glanced over the book idly while I 
was awaiting the first patients at the 
Clinic. The entry caught my atten- 
tion because it was in Francis Cot- 
ter’s handwriting instead of my own, 
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By Elizabeth B. Lape 


and I told myself that I must re- 
member to include it among the 
entries that I would telephone to our 
Albany Street Shelter at the end of 
the day. 

Cocoa, I noticed, was D.O.A. — 
the dog had evidently died on the 
way. Yet it was a young dog, only a 
pup. How strange! I had had the 
experience of receiving dogs of fifteen 
or sixteen years that had expired in 
the arms of reluctant owners who had 
postponed until the very last mo- 
ment the decision to put their pets 
humanely to sleep. But Cocoa’s case? 
Nor had he come a distance — the 
address of the owner was Carver 
Street, the number only a few doors 
from the Clinic. 

Francis mentioned Cocoa as he 
passed the desk on his way to scoop 
cracked corn for the ravenous pi- 
geons waiting for their morning 
meal in the sanctuary. 

*“An accident case,’ Francis ex- 

lained. ‘““The dog belongs to a little 
boy down the street. Quite early this 
morning the dog became extremely 
excited at the noise the workmen 
were making with their drills . 
dashed right in front of a car. The 
boy’s dad brought the dog here 
before the little fellow could see it.” 

Perhaps the dripping rain affected 
me. Perhaps the unusual quietness of 
the Clinic gave me unaccustomed 
time for reflection. I read and reread 
the rain-beaten placques on the out- 
side wall of the enclosed sanctuary 
as I watched the pigeons puffing 
their feathers on the roof. “‘Not even 
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a sparrow falls. . 

Whatever the reason, Cocoa’s fate 
recurred to me during the day. 
It was a story left unfinished, yet I 
had no foreshadowing that its details 
would be completed except in my 
imagination. 

Electric lights had been turned on 


in the dusky corridor when a young 
father approached the Reception 
Desk at the close of that day, leading 
a child of about five years of age. 

“Miss,” the father spoke gently 
and slowly as if eager to use just the 
right words, ‘‘Miss, I wonder if you 
would mind telling my boy that his 
dog is all right.” 

No dog was accompanying the for- 
lorn figure. The boy stood only an 
inch higher than the desk. His long, 
slender face betrayed no trace of 
tears but his eyes were more expres- 
sive than storms of tears. Anxiety, 
fear, bewilderment, but predomi- 
nately the sense of separation, the 
dawning of loneliness hitherto un- 
known, shone in those eyes. 

“Mr. Cotter took our dog this 
morning,” the father added hur- 
riedly. “‘Perhaps he could tell us 
that Cocoa is all right.” 

Cocoa! 

After all it was. not surprising to 
hear the name. The story was des- 
tined to have an ending. 

Francis consoled the child in his 
reassuring, straight-forward manner, 
and while he was talking, the father, 
visibly relieved, spoke to me. 

‘Perhaps this will seem strange to 
you,” he remarked rather apolo- 
getically, ‘“‘or maybe a little silly; 
anyway you might like to see it.” 

From the pocket of his jacket he 
pulled an envelope which he hastily 
handed to me. 

“To Eugene,” I read, then opened 
the flap, took out a sheet of letter 
paper, and continued: 

“Dear Eugene Michael, 

I am sorry that I did not say good- 
bye to you this morning but I did 
not know that I would never see you 
again. I know that you loved me very 
much and I loved you too. Do not 
feel too bad when you hear what hap- 

(Continued on next page) 
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pened to me but try to remember me 
as your little friend and tell mama 
and daddy not to feel bad either. 
“When I got killed by the automo- 
bile it was not because I did not 
mind daddy but I was frightened by 
those loud noises and jumped into 
the street right in front of the auto- 
mobile. I want you to be very careful 
when you cross the street and be sure 
to look both ways and not run in 
front of cars. If you are careful and 
mind mama and daddy and are a 


good boy maybe someday you will 
have another little doggie just like 
me and I know you will love him 
just like you loved me, so save my 
collar and give it to your new dog 
when you get him. 

Your doggie, | Cocoa” 

It seemed beautiful in its simplicity 
and directness. 

“T am going to leave it on his pil- 
low tonight,”’ he explained. “I hope 
that it will help.” 

‘“‘T know that it will help.” There 


was nothing one could add to such a 
letter. 

Eugene ran to his father. Under- 
standing was making some headway 
against the bewilderment in his eyes. 

*“Cocoa’s gone to heaven. That’s 
why I can’t see him,” he said. 

‘Perhaps you will want a new Co- 
coa some day soon,”’ Eugene’s father 
suggested, as the two walked toward 
the front door. 

An entry in the dog book had 
come to life for me. 


LIVESTOCK LOSS PREVENTION 


His is the first in what it is hoped 
Vi be a series of discussions 
dealing with livestock loss preven- 
tion. Various phases of the subject 
will be included to bring to the at- 
tention of anyone interested in the 
livestock industry how serious the 
problem is, together with recom- 
mendations and suggestions for their 
elimination and control. 

This subject is by no means a new 
topic, but it is a timely subject and 
will continue to be as long as the 
problem is with the industry. 

Few farmers realize that the live- 
stock industry in the United States 
suffers an estimated annual loss of 
thirty-three million dollars due to 
bruised, crippled, and killed live- 
stock. Most of these losses, many of 
which are from careless handling 
methods or poor and inadequate 
equipment occur through the normal 
marketing and processing channels. 

Last year, for instance, fifty mil- 
lion pounds of meat were wasted 
from the animals that died in transit 
to market or became so bruised that 
part of their flesh could not be used 
as saleable meat when they were 
slaughtered. 

These figures may seem startling 
when first encountered, but they do 
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By R. Carroll Jones 


DIRECTOR, LIVESTOCK LOSS PREVENTION 


prove conclusively that the problem 
of livestock losses in the United 
States is a gigantic one. 

“What of the problem of livestock 
loss in New England?” someone will 
ask. Unfortunately exact figures are 
not available, but it is certain that 
losses from handling, shipping and 
transporting livestock to market are 
high. Workers in the field believe a 
large part of these losses are due to 
poor equipment used in the handling 
and transporting of livestock to 
market. 

Then too in New England a dif- 
ferent type of animal is sent to mar- 
ket than is found farther west. There 
only the better grades of beef ani- 
mals are marketed while in New 
England, largely a dairy region, 
many animals are marketed simply 
because they are no longer efficient 
as producers of milk. In many cases 
such animals are in a poor and run- 
down condition which means that 
they arrive at the slaughter house fit 
for only the lowest grades of beef. 
Losses with such animals obviously 
are high. 

Another phase of livestock losses 
is the immature calf problem. Of im- 
portance in the country as a whole, 
it is also serious in New England. 


Many calves sent to market arrive 
in a pitiable condition. Undoubtedly 
they are only a few days old when 
leaving the farm which explains why 
these same calves do not withstand 
the trip to market better than they 
do. In some states laws prohibit the 
killing for purposes of sale of any calf 
less than four weeks of age. The six 
New England states have laws very 
similar to the above. However, in 
spite of these laws, year in and year 
out, little animals, which from birth 
have never had anything approach- 
ing a full meal, are shipped and used 
for food purposes. Upon whom the 
blame rests is a pertinent question! 

In New England then, as in the 
United States at large, the problem 
of livestock losses is a very important 
one. 

Much loss to livestock takes place 
by bruising. In fact losses caused by 
crowding, bumping, rushing, tram- 
pling, or by cane, whip, or club, ac- 
count for the largest amount of 
money loss to the livestock industry. 
One large packing company made a 
detailed study of test lots of slaughter 
cattle from January, 1948, through 
December, 1950.* This study indi- 
cates that 24% of the 11,176 test 
cattle were bruised; 35% of the 
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Well-cared-for dairy cows on a New England farm. 


bruises were located on the hips; 
19% on the shoulders; 12.5% on the 
rumps; 9% on the ribs; 9% on the 
rounds and 3% on the plates. Causes 
of bruises were: 66% by crowding, 
bumping, and rushing; 14% _ by 
trampling; 10% by cane, whip, or 
club; 3% by horns, and 7% due to 
other causes. 

If those figures can be interpreted 
as fairly indicative of the industry 
as a whole, and it is believed they can 
be, it is very noticeable that most of 
the bruise loss results from careless 
handling of the animals all along the 
route from farm to market. Man’s 
carelessness results in an average loss 
of $6.76 per head bruised. 

Without question, some part of 
the loss from bruising, crippling, and 
death of livestock falls on each 
branch of the livestock and meat in- 
dustry. But the livestock producer 
undoubtedly pays the largest part 
of the total loss. An animal that dies 
on the way to market, or at a market, 
never reaches the meat packer and 
hence is almost a total loss to the 
producer. Crippled animals must be 
sold at a discount; bruise losses also 
go back to the livestock producer. 

Thus the livestock man, in order to 
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eliminate many of the losses for which 
he is penalized, should accept the 
responsibility to find ways and means 
of eliminating such losses and to co- 
operate with livestock loss preven- 
tion groups in bringing this about. 


Some recommendations for ac- 
complishing this are included here: 
1. Dehorn calves when young — 
remove horns from market cat- 
tie: 
Remove projecting nails, splin- 
ters and broken boards in feed 
racks and fences. 
3. Feed minerals to make strong 
bones. 
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4. Supply sufficient feeding troughs 
and racks to prevent crowding 
and fighting. 

5. Have good loading and sorting 
facilities. 

6. Never kick or strike animals — 
use Canvas slappers. 

7. Do not feed heavily prior to 


shipment. 

8. Never hurry livestock — keep 
them calm — move them 
quietly. 


9. Control the heel fly. 

10. In all handling practices, use 
Care, Caution and Common 
Sense. 


*Wilson & Co. Chicago, Illinios, Feb. 
16, 1951. 


PHOTO BY LES GILES 


R. Carroll Jones and John C. MacFarlane (absent when this picture was taken) 
presided over the exhibit of the New England Livestock Loss Prevention Asso- 
ciation at various fairs throughout New England. 
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NOE. Wisse vee lies 


A California boy, Burr Collett, 16, 
who acted as a “Sone man humane 
society’? won the 1951 National Hu- 
mane Act award given by the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association. 
The award includes a $100.00 Sav- 
ings bond. 

For more than a year the youth 
conducted a local radio program in 
which he gave information to pet 
owners, found homes for unwanted 
animals and helped create interest 
in animal welfare. Not satisfied with 
this, Burr wrote a weekly newspaper 
column on his favorite subject and 
rescued dogs lost in the Mojave 
desert. 

Congratulations, Burr! It strikes us 
you deserve an award. 

o go B 

Congratulations also are in order 
for one of our own League employees 
— Sherman Bates — who on Novem- 
ber 3 celebrated twenty-five years of 
continuous service with this Organi- 
zation. Sherman is Superintendent 
of the League’s branch in Lynn where 
he has made many good friends be- 
cause of the kindly, courteous and 
considerate treatment he has ren- 
dered to both animals and humans. 

Mr. Bates joins seven other mem- 
bers of the League staff with twenty- 
five, or more, years of service. 

a @ @ 

The Animal Welfare Institute is a 
new, non-profit, membership organi- 
zation whose primary function will 
be fact finding and _ information- 
dispersing regarding the controversial 
question of the use of animals for 
research in laboratories. The Insti- 
tute will seek to prevent suffering to 
animals in the laboratory phase of 
medical research, and will endeavor 
to promote the welfare of all animals. 
Its President is Christine Stevens, of 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Mrs. Stevens has been active in 
humane programs in her home state, 
and currently is Chairman of the 
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Shelter Committee of the Humane 
Society of Washtenaw County at 
Ann Arbor, which operates a new 
$100,000 Animal Shelter there. Ac- 
cording to Mrs. Stevens, the Animal 
Welfare Institute will ‘“‘seek to func- 
tion witha solid background of fact 
as a Clearing house for information 
on animal welfare, especially the 
use of animals in laboratories,’ and 
that while the Institute is interested 
in every phase of animal welfare, it 
will at present “‘concern itself pri- 
marily with humane safeguards in 
the use of animals for research and 
medicine.” 

Executive and Information offices 
of the Institute have been established 
at 730 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, 
New York. 

a @ 

We were shocked to hear of the 
death of Horace B. Sodt, Editor of 
the National Humane Review, on 
Saturday, September 15th and our 
sympathy is extended to Mrs. Sodt. 

From 1935 through 1949 Mr. Sodt 
served as Community Chest Director 
in Albany, New York, leaving that 
position to assume the Editorship of 
the Review. His enthusiasm and 
energy will be missed by the many 
friends he made during his tenure 
with the American Humane Associa- 
tion. 

o @ ag 


The League was honored by the 
visits of several out-of-state visitors 
during the last quarter. Those wel- 
comed were Mrs. Frederick Balch, 
Clearwater, Florida; Miss Beatrice 
Colgan, St. John, New Brunswick, 
Canada; Mrs. Ruth Perkins Safford, 
Washington, D. C.; Mr. & Mrs. Mel 
Morse, Hollywood, California and 
Mr. and Mrs. Lester Giles, Albany, 
New York. Come again, folks, you 
are always welcome. 

aa a@ 

A dog hero and the men and 

women whose warm hearts and hard 


work have accomplished so much 
toward making this a more tender 
and sheltering world for dogs, were 
honored at the National Dog Wel- 
fare Guild ‘‘Canine Cavalcade’’ 
dinner. 

The affair, held at New York’s 
Savoy Plaza recently, was under the 
auspices of National Dog Welfare 
Guild, Official sponsors of National 
Dog Week, and Raymond J. Han- 
field, Executive Secretary, says, “It 
was the trumpet call for the nation to 
get into action to make the organiza- 
tion’s Silver Jubilee year of 1952 one 
that befits the dog.’? 1952 National 
Dog Week dates: September 21-27. 

A dog hero, born a foxhound and 
christened Skippy, received the 
Guild’s P.A.M.A. Award Plaque, 
executed and donated by Ruth P. 
Lester, for finding four year old 
Richard Dingman, who was lost in 
the woods near Lake Hopatcong for 
more than three days. When a deeply 
anxious group of police, firemen, 
state troopers, Boy Scouts, civilian 
volunteers, and even an airplane, 
failed to find the boy, Mr. William 
Covert, a railroad conductor, took 
Skippy into the woods and in an 
hour the lost boy was found. Mr. 
William Covert, proud owner of 
Skippy, lives at 207 Morris Avenue, 
Denville, New Jersey. 

Flame, canine movie star of Uni- 
versal-International’s feature film 
“You Never Can Tell” which had 
its premiere showing at the dinner, 
was there to clap his paws as Skippy 
accepted the plaque. 

National Dog Welfare Guild 
““Dog’s Best Friend Honor Award’ 
was given to Ed and Pegeen Fitz- 
gerald because more than any other 
couple on the radio, they have shown 
a passionate regard for the welfare 
of dogs. 

The dinner, concludes Hanfield, 
was an extraordinarily dazzling suc- 
cess and was attended by several 
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hundred dog lovers from all over the 
country. 
oa @ @ 

The League’s Pine Ridge Ceme- 
tery for small animals has been a 
popular burial place for years and 
many pet owners have availed them- 
selves of the natural beauty of the 
spot to use it as the last resting place 
of a loved pet. In September of this 
year only ten graves remained and 
so it became necessary to open an 
entirely new area. This has been 
done in a field adjacent to the present 
cemetery. New approaches have been 
constructed, a road built and grass 
seed sown. This was a costly project, 
but it is expected that the new area 
will provide sufficient burial space 
for another twenty years. 

a @ @ 

Joseph Connaughton, League 
Agent, has judged many pet shows 
this year for various groups, but on 
Saturday, October 6th, he judged a 
show which he considered outstand- 
ing in that it was planned entirely 
by children. ‘The grassy backyard at 
32 Montfern Avenue, Brighton, had 
been roped off and the organizing 
committee consisting of Elaine Han- 
non, 24 Foster Street and Louise 
Guthro, 57 North Crescent Circle, 
presented an orderly procession of 
extremely well-cared for pets — all 
dogs this year. 

To climax the affair, Mr. Con- 
naughton was presented with an 
envelope containing five dollars col- 
lected by the children and donated 
for the care of less fortunate pets. 
No adults were present. These chil- 
dren have our sincere thanks and 
deserve the highest praise for their 
efforts. 

a @ @ 

You aren’t really your dog’s best 
friend if you don’t take time out 
occasionally to play with him, states 
the Gaines Dog Research Center, 
New York. In fact, you are denying 
your dog one of his greatest pleasures 
and, incidentally, depriving yourself 
of a bit of enjoyable recreation. 
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There are few things which have so 
much appeal for the dog or develop 
his attachment for you as playtime. 
The form of play doesn’t have to 
be violent or strenuous. A puppy, for 
instance, will readily respond to a 
tug of war with a sack or an old 
discarded rug. No article of value 
should be used and the pup should 
learn that he has his own special 
item for such playing. Retrieving is 
likewise a lot of fun. An imitation 
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bone or tennis ball will serve this 
purpose admirably. Jumping is an- 
other pleasure for a dog and is good 
for developing the chest and building 


strong muscles. Such exercises as 


jumping over graduated hurdles, 
done with the command ‘“‘jump” or 
“over,” will be helpful not only 
physically, but also for training pur- 
poses. However, always stop the 
exercise or play before it loses its 
charm, the Center advises. 


IT CONTAINS: 


An abundant supply of Vitamins, Minerals, 
and Calories. 

More than 30% Animal Proteins. 

High Fat Content: over 7%. Processed with 
a special preservative. 

Vitamin Biz and Antibiotic Feed Supplement 
(Aureomycin). 


AND IT COSTS LESS THAN 5¢ PER POUND, WITH 
MOISTURE ADDED, READY TO FEED. 


IRTAMORE ® 


DOG FOOD 


177 Milk Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Buy Wirthmore Dog Meal and Pellets from your local Wirthmore 
Dealer or write us if you have any difficulty in locating him 
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Animal Collection Sewice Schedule 


In order that our readers may be entirely aware of our ambulance collection service, 
you will find on this page an explanation of this activity. 


We cover the following towns and communities every day, Monday through Saturday: Allston, Auburn- 
dale, Back Bay, Brighton, Brookline, Cambridge, Charlestown, Chelsea, Chestnut Hill, Dorchester, 
East Boston, Everett, Forest Hills, Hyde Park, Jamaica Plain, Malden, Mattapan, Medford, Milton, 
Neponset, Newton, Newton Highlands, Newtonville, North End (City), Orient Heights, Roslindale, 
Roxbury, Somerville, South Boston, South End (City), Waban, Watertown, Waverley, West End 
(City), West Newton, West Roxbury. 


The schedule below lists the suburban areas which we service one, two or three days each week. FOR 
THIS SERVICE CALL: HAncock 6-9170 or drop a card to us at 366 Albany Street, Boston 18. 


WMouday “Juesday Weduesday Thursday Pruiday 
ALLERTON BURLINGTON ARLINGTON ALLERTON ARLINGTON 
ARLINGTON No. READING ArRL. HEIcutTs ATLANTIC ARL. HEIcHTs 
Art. HEIGHTS READING BEDFORD BRAINTREE CANTON 
ATLANTIC STONEHAM ConcorD COHASSET CocHITUATE 
BRAINTREE WILMINGTON DEDHAM Ecypt DEDHAM 
CoHASSET WINCHESTER LEXINGTON HincHam Dover 
DEDHAM WoBURN MELROSE Houcus Neck FRAMINGHAM 
Ecypr NEEDHAM Hut GREENWOOD 
GREENWOOD NEED. HEIGHTS KENBURMA HoLBrRook 
HincHaM WALTHAM MonTcLAIR ISLINGTON 
Houcus Neck WELLESLEY NANTASKET LINCOLN 
Hutu WELLESLEY HILLs QUINCY MEDFIELD 
KENBURMA RocKLAND MELROSE 
MONTCLAIR ScITUATE ME t. HicGHLANDS 
MELROSE SQUANTUM Natick 
Met. HigHLANDS WEYMOUTH NEEDHAM 
NANTASKET WOLLASTON NEgEp. HEIcutTs 
NEEDHAM Norwoop 
NEED. HEIcHTs PONKAPOG 
QUINCY RANDOLPH 
ScITUATE SAXONVILLE 
SQUANTUM SHARON 
WAKEFIELD Soutu Natick 
WALTHAM STONEHAM 
WELLESLEY STOUGHTON 
Wetts. HILts STow 
WEYMOUTH SUDBURY 
WOLLASTON WAKEFIELD 
WALTHAM 
WAYLAND 
WELLESLEY 
We tts. Hits 
WESTON 
WEsTWoopD 
WINCHESTER 


For the following towns call LYnn 3-6642: Beach Bluff, Beachmont, Beverly, Cliftondale, Gloucester, 
Linden, Lynn, Lynnfield, Marblehead, Middleton, Nahant, Peabody, Revere, Saugus, Swampscott, 
West Peabody. 


We do not pick up dead animals. Call the Department of Sanitation for the city in which you live for 
this service. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD, N.H. 
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THE HORSES’ 
CHRISTMAS 


Your contribution not only 
provides a Christmas dinner 
for horses, but also helps the 
League to aid horses all the 
year round. 


Help a Worthy Cause to Assist Worthy Animals 


IF YOU HAVE NOT ALREADY SENT 
YOUR DONATION, DO SO NOW 


Make Checks Payable to the 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON 


P. O. Box 265, Boston 17, Massachusetts 
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